harvesting field crops. 
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CONDITIONS NORMAL 
ALONG BORDER 


2 Wetbacks Come -. 
Every Minute 


On May 9th the New York Times 
reported that illegal aliens from 
Mexico were entering the United 
States at the rate of 2 each minute, 
day and night. The Times quoted 
Immigration Service officials as 
saying that nothing can be done to 
stop the whole nation of Mexico 
from coming to the United States 
via the wetback route if it wants 
to come. The Times estimated that 
10 per cent of the total population 
of Mexico, over 3 million people, 
have entered the United States il- 
legally since 1945. The Times also 
said that the U. S. Border patrol 


captured 87,146 wetbacks on the 


1,600 mile border from San Diego, 


Calif. to Brownsville, Texas in the 


month of April. If this rate con- 
tinues, there will be over a mil- 
lion wetbacks apprehended in 1954. 
While many are repeaters who are 
deported several times during the 
course of a year, there are at least 
as many more who get away with- 
out ever being caught. 


Imported Workers 
Displace U. S. Citizens 


Meanwhile, the legal program of 
importing Mexican nationals into 
the United States continues in full 
swing. Nearly 200,000 foreign 
workers were imported for farm 
work last year and the large scale 
farmers are demanding even more 
in 1954. The legally imported 
workers, plus the illegals, now 
make up more than half of the sea- 
sonal labor supply employed on 
large scale farms throughout the 
United States. There are approxi- 
mately one million seasonal work- 
ers employed in cultivating and 
In every 
farming area near the U. S.-Mexi- 
can border, the farm worker who 
is an American citizen is a rare 
exception. Employers prefer Mexi- 
can labor, wetbacks first, contract 
nationals second. U. S. Citizens 
engaged in farm work have fled 
the border country by the hun- 
dreds. of thousands, seeking to es- 
cape the low wages and worse con- 
ditions prevailing on the large 
farms. 
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PIXLEY, Tulare Co. — Dele- 

gates to the Valley Council of 

the National Agricultural Work- 
ers Union, AFL, at its monthly aim 
wa|meeting in Pixley heard Timothy 
Parker, 
“itary, charge the incidence 
addiction in this ‘country 
is in direct 
{|crease year by year of the illegal¢ 
alien invasion. > 
Parker charged all out effortsie™ 
are being undertaken by law en-§gaa 
‘}forcement agencies and civicgen 

groups to curb the alarming ins tA 

*lcrease in the use of habit 
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Fresno Bee, Fresno, Calif. 


International Labor Leader 
Visits National Union 


During March the National Of- 
fice of the Union welcomed a dis- 
tinguished visitor from Holland. 
This was Adri de Ruijter, General 
Secretary of the International Land 
Workers Federation of Utrecht. 
Brother de Ruijter was enroute to 
Havana, Cuba to attend the Plan- 


spending some days with the Presi- 
dent of the Union he made the trip 
to Cuba with the Mitchells. 1,100 


| miles of the trip, from Washington 


tation Worker’s Conferences. After 


to Miami, Florida were made by 
automobile. De Ruijter was im- 
pressed by the great distances in 
the United States and by the fact 
that he traveled nearly 3 days 
without going through an area 
where members of the U. S. Union 
were employed. Brother de Ruijter 
is the Secretary of the Dutch Farm 
Workers Union which has a mem- 
bership of over 50,000 in his coun- 
try. Holland is about the size of 
the state of Maryland, and much of 
the farm land is below the level of 
the North Sea. Just before he left 
his native land, there was a great 
flood in which a number of mem- 


bers of the Dutch Union lost their 
lives, and thousands were forced to 
leave their homes. He reported 
that work had already been started 
on re-building the dikes which hold 
back the sea from the farm lands. 
Members of the Union are regu- 
larly employed in building dikes 
and bringing into cultivation new 
lands which are a part of the floor 
of the sea. 

The National Agricultural Work- 


ers Union is affiliated with the In- 


ternational Landworkers Federa- 
tion. The ILF is a section of the 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 
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SUGAR WORKERS’ WAGE CLAIMS REJECTED 


The wage regulations of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
covering farm workers on _ the 
sugar cane plantations of the 
United States were pronounced a 
farce by H. L. Mitchell, President 
of the National Agricultural Work- 
ers Union in Washington. | 

Mitchell’s statement was made 
following the action of Lawrence 
Myers, Director of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Sugar Division in 
throwing out 392 claims for wages 
due members of Local 317 in 
Louisiana. The claims amounted 
to $32,314.49 and were filed early 
in November against the Godchaux 
and Southcoast sugar eorporations, 
operators of huge sugar cane p!an- 
tations in south Louisiana. 4 

The Raincoat Letter 

Myers’ ruling was handed down 
on April 19th in the form of a 
letter. The letter was couched in 
obscure legal terms. About all 
that members of the Union could 
get from it, was that in some 
manner, raincoats which sugar 
planters formerly furnished free 
to workers, were a tool used in 


production of sugar cane and by 
some hocus pocus the workers now 
had to pay for them. The Myers’ 
letter was branded “the raincoat 
letter” by the sugar’ workers. 
Myers also rejected claims for 
wages due tractor drivers for over- 
time spent in servicing machines 
before and after leaving the fields. 


“An Election Held in November’’, 
Says Myers 


When called upon to explain his 
action in rejecting wage claims of 
the sugar workers, Mr. Myers could 
offer no satisfactory explanation 
of such action other than the fact 
that the ruling was based on an- 
other case arising back in 1930 
when conditions and methods of 
work on plantations producing 
sugar cane were very different 
from today. The only understand- 
able statement made by Myers was 
an off-hand remark that there had 
been “an election in November.” 
The implication of Myers’ joke was 
clear; workers could expect no con- 
sideration from the new adminis- 
tration. 


The Union Has Myers on the Run 


When Frank Edwards, AFL news 
reporter called attention over the 


| by the hundreds. 


Mutual Broadcasting System to the 
dismissal of the workers com- 
plaints by the Department of Agri- 
culture and quoted Myers’ remark 
about an election last November, 
Mr. Myers complained to the Union 
that he had been misunderstood, 
and that he was only joking about 
the election returns. Perhaps too, 


he was only joking with the work- 


ers when: he denied them their 
right to back pay, totalling more 
than $32,000.00. The Department 
was not joking when a subsidy pay- 
ment of $90,159.36 from the U. S. 
treasury was paid to Godchaux in 
1951, and $127,713.67 was handed 
out to Southcoast the same year. 


Elder Benson May Be Responsible 


While it is-not known whether 
Myers received his orders to refuse 
to pay the back wages due the sugar 
cane plantation workers directly 
from Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Cabinet, we are 
sure that ‘Mr. Myers was . doing 
exactly what he thought his boss 
would want him to do. Secretary 
Benson, a very religious man, is 


an elder in the Mormon Church out 


in Utah. The Church has heavy 
investments in sugar refineries and 
many of the Mormon farmers pro- 
duce sugar beets and collect sub- 
sidy payments from the govern- 
ment. Mr. Benson wants to cut 
out government subsidies on every 
kind of commodity produced by the 
U. S. farmers, but he is highly in 
favor of the subsidies being paid 
to beet and cane planters under the 


Sugar Control Act. Thus, it ap-| 


pears that it all depends on whose 
ox is being gored. Mr. Benson is 
quite ready to defend the interests 
of his fellow men in the Church of 
the Latter Day Saints but not for 
the poor sugar plantation workers. 


Plantation Workers Fight Back 


Meanwhile, the members of Local 
317, knowing that they cannot de- 
pend on the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to protect their in- 
terests, are coming into the Union 
For the past 18 
years they have heard about the 
annual town meetings held down in 
Louisiana where the cane planters 
and sugar refiners gather once a 
year to say that the workers’ wages 
must be kept low so more profits 
can be made. Last year they had 
a union spokesman at the low wage 
town meeting of planters, so-called 
“hearings” by the Department of 
Agriculture. Knowing what they 
are up against in these stacked 


meetings; this year the workers are 
going in prepared to submit evi- 
dence and demand that the govern- 
ment officials who are in charge, 
conduct the minimum wage hear- 
ings under the Sugar Control Law 
in accordance with the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act, confining the 
remarks made to facts and figures 
and cut out the stump speeches. 
The Union will maintain that if 
Sugar Planters want to make 


speeches, they should hire a hall 


make them to each other, not 
for a government record. 


“Union Contract the Solution” 


In all union meetings in the sugar 


cane plantation country, the work- 


ers are talking over the terms of 
a Union contract they are going to 
submit to the cane planters: this 
year. 
fair and reasonable wage for a 
fair days work; a wage scale based 
on skill of the worker, comparable 
to that paid in other profit produc- 
ing industries. When the contracts’ 
terms are worked out between rea- 
sonable men on both sides of the 
table, then the government can cut 
out the foolishness of obscure rul- 
ings about raincoats being the same 
as a hoe or tractor one time and 
at another, the property of the 
worker. A Union contract with 


the 90 big plantation owners can} 


become the basis for a minimum 
wage, just as it is in other parts 
of the country where workers are 
organized and bargain collectively 
with their employers. 


Large Plantations vs. Small Farms 


_ All evidence points to the fact 
that the 90 plantations producing 
over half the sugar cane grown in 
Louisiana, pay the workers they 
hire only the wages fixed by the 
Department of Agriculture, while 
the smaller farmers producing 
Sugar cane pay premium rates 
when they hire any labor. The 
small sugar cane growers are being 
forced out of business by the big 
plantations using cheap labor, ma- 
chinery, and other improved meth- 
ods of -cultivation.. The Union 
maintains: that:small cane growers 
have a commen: interest with the 
workers on ‘the big plantations. 
It is being proven every day in 
Louisiana that the men who work 
their own land with their labor and 
that of their families are the nat- 
ural allies of the workers on the 
big plantations. Therefore, the 
Union is calling on both farmers 
and workers to organize and pro- 
tect their own interests. 


The workers will demand a} 


UNION SUES FOR PAY 
TWISTEM DEDUCTS 


UNLAWFUL 


—H. L. Mitchell, president of the 
National Agricultural Workers 
Union, AFL, has instructed attor- 
neys for the union to file suits for 
recovery of thousands of dollars 
illegally deducted from wages of 
union members who have been en- 
gaged in harvesting carrots in 
California. . 

Mitchell acted following an- 


nouncement by Secretary of Labor 


Martin P. Durkin, that charges 
made for “twistems,” paper cov- 


ered wires used in tying carrots, 
were not a proper deduction from 


wages. of contract workers im- 
ported from Mexico under the in- 
ternational agreement with the 
United States. 

The union leader said. “Our 
union called this matter to the 


attention of the U. S. Department | 
of Labor last September and asked | 


for a ruling outlawing illegal de- 
ductions made from the workers’ 
wages by California employers. At 
the same time we called upon the 


California Labor Commissioner for © 


action to enforce Section 450 of the 
state code which clearly prohibits 
deductions from workers’ wages 
for materials used in producing 
goods for an employer. 

“It was brought out in hearings 
held by the state of California that 
between June 1, and October 1, 
1952 over $50,000 had been illegal- 


ly deducted from wages of workers © 


harvesting carrots in the Salinas 
Valley. It was proven that the 
workers were required to purchase 
‘twistems’ at rates of 65 cents to 


$1.10 per 1,000 wires, and that no 


credit was given them for the use 
of wires on the product. It was 
estimated that 28,000 wires were 
used on each of the 3,200 carloads 
of carrots shipped out of this small 
area of California.” 

Mitchell added that, “the Cali- 
fornia Labor Commissioner held 
that such deductions were not au- 
thorized under state law. How- 


ever, as far as we know the state _ 


has not filed suits to recover the 
money illegally collected from 
workers’ wages in the Salinas area 
or anywhere else in the state where 
carrots are produced and such de- 
ductions are made. We are there- 
fore proceeding to file suits on be- 


half of our members for the wages © 


due them under these rulings. 
Only a few of the Mexican Na- 
tionals are represented by the 
union, which is mainly composed 
of farm workers who are American 
citizens.” 
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“A Letter to 


Judge Barnes” 


Stop Persecuting -Poor—Prosecute 
Real Violators of Anti-Trust Act 


June 11, 1953. | 


Hon. Stanley Barnes, Chief 
Anti-Trust Division 
U. S. Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


For the past several weeks the 


federal grand jury in New Orleans, 


La., has been investigating the ac- 
tivities of the Louisiana Fruit and 
Vegetable Producers’ Union, an 
affiliate of this organization. Mem- 
bership in this local union is com- 
posed of low income, small farm 
owners who with their families do 
practically all of their own work on 
the farm. Most of them produce 
fresh vegetables for the market but 
the principal cash crop is straw- 
berries. The average farmer pro- 
duces between 2 and 8 acres of 
strawberries each year. Although 
the acreage is small, the strawber- 
ries must be replanted each year 
and carefully cultivated, requiring 
about 8 months of arduous labor to 


produce and harvest the crop. 


Nearly all of the work done in pro- 


ducing a strawberry crop must be 


performed manually and is com- 


‘monly known as “stoop labor.” The 


fresh berries grown by members of 
the local union in southeast Louisi- 
ana are sold in competition with 


_ berries produced in Florida, Cali- 


fornia and Arkansas, and with 
frozen berries from all over the 
country. The _ strawberries pro- 
duced in Louisiana can be shipped 
to the eastern market more cheaply 
than berries grown in California. 
If the berries in Florida mature 
early and the berries in Arkansas 
mature late, and if the public can 
afford to purchase fresh rather than 
frozen berries, then the members 
of the union may expect a fair re- 
turn for their labor. Usually, how- 
ever, a combination of weather con- 
ditions, transportation costs, and 
fluctuations in the market keep the 
Louisiana strawberry farmer con- 
tinually in debt. While it requires 
about 8 months to produce a crop 
of strawberries, many of the farm- 
ers find it necessary to seek em- 
ployment in trades or industry in 
the nearby towns or urban centers 


such as New Orleans or Baton 
Rouge, to supplement their income 
from the land. The members of the 
Union either own their small farms 
or are tenant farmers and are in 
the class of farmers whose annual 
income is less than $1,000 a year. 
It is therefore, difficult for us to 
understand why the Department of 
Justice should be harrassing these 
people and attempting to break up 
a free and democratic organization 


‘which they have built for their own 


protection. It is with the thought 
that there is a misapprehension on 
the part of someone in your office 
that I write this letter and present 


the following facts. The figures 


quoted and most of the historical 
data are taken from a study by the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Louisiana. Experimental 
Station, Baton Rouge, La., W. G. 
Taggard, Director. In September 
1952 that organization issued 
D. A. E. Mimeographed Circular 
No. 142, entitled “Marketing Sys- 
tem and Procedures for Louisiana 
Strawberries,” by Charles K. Baker 
and Ollin B. Quinn. 


All Races, Nationalities, Creeds 
Grow Strawberries 


There are between 3 and 4 thou- 
sand farmrs in southeastern Lou- 
isiana who produced strawberries 
for the market in 1952 and 1953. 
The area in which strawberries are 
grown includes all or part of five 
parishes (counties). Many races 
and nationalities have settled in 
this area, including Italians, Hun- 
garians, Slavs, descendants of the 
original French-Spanish settlers, 
Anglo-Americans, and Negroes and 
farmers of each of these races and 
nationalities grow 
The people are of diverse religious 
faiths, including Roman and Greek 
Catholics and various Protestant 
denominations. Those of the same 
race or nationality and religious 
backgrounds have tended to remair 
together and the strawberry pro- 
duction area is divided into approx- 
imately thirteen sections, each with 
its own cultural or religious pat- 
tern. Each of these areas center 
about a town having railway con- 
nections to the northern markets. 


Early Years—Farmer Lost—Often 
Billed for Express 


During the early years of straw- 
berry production, before 1898, each 
individual grower delivered his ber- 
ries to the railway station and con- 
signed them to commission agents 
in the terminal markets in the large 


strawberries. 


cities. Often the price received 
barely covered the express charges, 
and sometimes the farmer received 
a bill from the agent requiring him 
to pay the express charges. In 1898 
a group of farmers at Ponchatoula, 
La. (one of the thirteen centers 
with railway connections), formed 
a shipping association and began 
carlot shipments to the market in 
order to save on express charges. 
Farmers living in other areas fol- 
lowed suit and by 1908 local ship- 


ping associations existed in the 


towns of Hammond, Amite, Albany 
and Tickfaw. These shipping asso- 
ciations organized into selling units 
and agreed among themselves on 
minimum prices they would accept 
for their berries. However, the 
racial, religious and ethnic differ- 
ences between these groups of 
farmers prevented any overall co- 
operation between these various 
groups of farmers or other common 
undertaking. Up until 1952 the 
agents of the commission houses 
and chain stores such as Safeway 
and A. & P., could play these 
groups, one against the other, and 
managed to keep prices substan- 
tially lower than the market value. 
This remained the case until 1952, 
except for periodic revolts and spas- 
modic attempts at organization 
over the years. The organization 
of the Union with the free trade 
union philosophy of full participa- 
tion. on a democratic basis by all 
races, nationalities and religious 
groups has served as a unifying 
force, and it now appears to be in 
the process of being destroyed 
through persecution by an agency 
of our own government. 


Carload Auction Market 
Started 1923 


In 1923 the first public carload 
auction was established by some of 
the associations. Temporarily, this 
prevented the agents of the com- 
mission houses and chain stores 
from playing off one group of farm- 


ers against the other as far as the| 


berries sold by carload lots were 
concerned. The existence of the 
public auction enabled the farmers 
to be better informed as to market 


prices for the products of their 


labor. However, other public auc- 
tions were soon opened and the 
agents of the commission houses 
and chain stores were again in the 
position to determine the prices the 
growers received for the products 
of their labor. 


In recent years the great bulk of 
the strawberries have been sold on 


STRAWBERRY FARMER REVEALED 


the public auction at Hammond. 
The marketing of strawberries de- 
veloped into a pattern whereby the 
individual farmers’ products were 
sold in carload lots, usually through 
an association or a private handler. 
However, it was still possible for 
the agents for the commission 
houses and chain stores who pur- 
chase the berries to get together 
prior to the opening of the auction 
each day and privately determine 
among themselves the maximum 
price they would pay for the ber- 
ries. 


‘Handlers Lend Money to 64% of 


Farmers—$200 Debt Average 


The local associations of farmers 
were not true co-operatives but 
business organizations having some 
co-operative features. The associa- 
tions centered around one man or 
organization with capital and a 
loading shed on a railway siding. 
The individual operating the so- 
called co-operative or private busi- 
ness is known as “the handler.” 
Since many of the farmers did not 
and do not make enough money in 
one year’s operation to finance the 
next season’s crop, the handler soon 
became the money lender. In order 
to insure collection of debts owed 
to him, the handler required the 
farmer to deliver all’ of his straw- 
berries to his loading shed. The 
handler inspected and loaded the 
crates of berries onto the express 
cars. In addition to the interest 
the handler received from his ad- 
vances to the farmer, he collected a 
fee of 10c in 1950 and 15c in 1951 
per 24-pint crate as a handling 
charge. In 1950, 64% of the straw- 
berry farmers had to borrow an 
average amount of approximately 
$200. Half of this debt was for fer- 
tilizer and he received the balance 
in cash. The handler supplied the 
farmer with fertilizer at 10% in- 
terest and supplied cash at the rate 
of 6.25%. 


The Selling Agent’s Rake-Off. 


On occasion, the handler sold the 
farmers’ berries directly to a jobber 
in small lots or in a terminal mar- 
ket, but normally he obtained the 
services of a selling agent to mar- 
ket the berries on the local auction. 
The selling agent supervised the 
loading, inspection, billing and ac- 
counting connected with assembly 
of carload lots of berries to be 
offered for sale and in collecting 
and disbursing the proceeds to the 
handler and grower. In 1950, the 
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selling agents charged a fee of 10c 
per 24-pint crate and 15c in 1951. — 


Chain Store Commission Agents _ 


_ There are several types of buyers 
who make purchases at the auction 
_ which are held each day during the 
shipping season, usually from late 
February through early May. The 
buyers are either (1) local commis- 
sion brokers representing produce 
firms on terminal markets; (2) rep- 
resentatives of wholesale fruit dis- 
tributors, or (8) buyers for large 
chain stores, A. & P., Safeway 
Stores, Inc. They are: small in 
number and buy large quantities of 
berries, and in the past have not 
deviated too much in the price they 
offer for berries. In 1950 the ave- 
rage 25-pint crate of berries sold 
for $5.65 and in 1951 for $5.00. 

About the first week in May each 
year the demand for fresh Louisi- 
ana strawberries is weakened by 
increasing supplies of fresh berries 
from northern production areas. As 
prices of fresh strawberries decline, 
the farmers cease packing their 
berries for the fresh market, and 
sell their berries to local processors 
who freeze them. The processing 
berry market is of secondary im- 
portance, but sales of berries for 
processing provide additional in- 
come to the farmers. 


How the Market Operates 


The overall picture of the straw- 
berry marketing system is as fol- 
lows. Approximately. three to four 
thousand farmers cultivate berries 
in farms averaging in size from 2 
to 3 acres. Most of these farmers 
must borrow money or obtain credit 
in order to prepare for their crops, 
and they must borrow this money 
from “handlers.” There are ap- 
proximately 36 “handlers” who sup- 
ply credit and money to the farm- 
ers, and who also supply sheds 
along the railroad sidings where 
the farmers can bring their berries. 
The “handlers” arrange for the 
services of “selling agents,” some 
seven or eight in number, who ar- 
range for the loading, transporta- 
tion, sale, collection, and remittance 
of the proceeds. There are approxi- 
mately five important buyers who 
purchase the berries sold at the auc- 
tion. There are also approximately 
ten to fifteen processers who buy 
berries unsold at the time the Lou- 
isiana berries receive competition 
from berries in the north and east. 

The “handlers” and “selling 
agents” charge on a flat, rather 
than percentage basis, and have no 


financial interest in the price re- 
ceived by the farmer. If anything, 
the interest of the “handler” and 
“selling agent” is allied with that 
of the “buyer” and “processer,” as 
some of the “handlers” and “sell- 
ing agents” also process and buy. 
All in all, the strawberry marketing 
system presents a picture where 
many small farmers, divided geo- 
graphically, racially, and culturally 
sell their berries to a handful of 
buyers. 

The price of berries at the con- 
sumer markets fluctuates from day 
to day. The Louisiana State Agri- 
cultural Extension Service collects 


the data on the prices received for 


a crate of strawberries on that very 
day and makes it available late 
every afternoon during the straw- 
berry season. As the auction is held 
in the evening, the farmers know 
whether the price offered by the 
buyers is a fair one. This informa- 
tion is of little avail to the indi- 
vidual farmer, however, as his ber- 
ries are perishable and must be sold 
immediately if at all. Therefore, 
as an individual, he is in no position 
to bargain with the buyer. 


Price Paid Grower Low—Consumer 
Pays High 


The prices offered at the auction 
are rarely commensurate to the 
value of the berries at the market. 
For example, on April 24, 1950 the 
farmers knew that berries were 


selling wholesale in Chicago at| 


$7.25 but the highest price offered 
on the auction at Hammond was 
$5.67. The next day the price de- 


clined to $7.00 in Chicago (a drop| 


of 25c) and to $5.26 (a drop of 41c) 
in Hammond. In 1952 on April 24, 
a crate of berries sold for a high of 
$5.25 at the auction in Hammond 
and the wholesale price in Chicago 
was $7.25; in Detroit $7.50; in 
Cleveland $7.50; in Cincinnati $7.75, 
and in New Orleans $6.30. This has 
resulted in numerous attempts by 
the farmers to combine and through 
combination to deal with the buyers 
on more favorable terms. Attempts 
by the farmers to organize a cen- 
tral auction and form cooperative 
selling agencies occurred in 1923, in 
1927, 1930, 1937, 1938 and in 1941. 
Most of the organizations formed 
were short lived. After two sea- 
sons of successful operation the 
1923 organization dissolved, due 
to intra-organizational differences. 
The 1930 organization handled only 
2 percent of the strawberry produc- 
tion, and was unable to do anyone 
any good. The 1937 organization 


EARNINGS 


had the support of almost all the 
farmers, but came to an end when 
the chain store buyers stopped buy- 
ing strawberries. The 1941 organ- 
ization did well for a few years, but 
dwindled down to nothing when 
higher and artificial prices were 
offered by the buyers at rival auc- 
tions. The prices declined after the 
organization was terminated. 


Average Farmer Earned Net 
$336.12—Year 1951 


In 1951 the average acre in 
strawberry production yielded fifty 
24-pint crates of berries. In 1951 
the farmer received an average of 
$5.08 per 24-pint crate. The aver- 
age acreage per farmer was 2.28. 
This meant that the gross income 
of the farmer in 1951 amounted to 
$579.12. The farmer paid the “han- 
dler” 15c per 24-pint crate and a 
like sum to the selling agent. This 


reduced his gross by $15.00, to the 


sum of $564.12. The average farmer 
in 1951 had borrowed $210.00 from 
the handler and paid this amount 
back with interest of $18.00. After 
he and his family had worked hard 
in the fields for eight months and 
after paying his debts, the farmer 
had realized a grand total of $336.12 
from the sale of his fresh berries. 


Unorganized Revolt in Strawberry 
Bowl 


The farmers had to get a good 
price from the berries which were 
to be frozen if they were to start 
the year free from debt. The local 
processers, however, offered a very 
low price. A few of the farmers re- 
fused to sell at the prices offered, 
and asked others in their vicinity to 
join with them in holding out for a 
higher price. Within a few days 
almost all of the farmers had de- 
cided that it was not worth while to 
pick their berries at the price 
offered, and there was talk about 
forming a _ co-operative 
agency which would give the indi- 
vidual farmer some bargaining 
power. Although nothing formal 
was done, there was a tacit agree- 
ment among the farmers to refuse 
to sell unless the price was raised. 
A few of the farmers had to take 
any price offered, and drove their 
berries to the processing plants. 
The other farmers resented this, 
and set up road blocks and resorted 
to violence to prevent the sale of 
any berries below the understood 
price at which the farmers would 
sell. What violence there was, was 
due to the actions of a handful of 
determined farmers acting indi- 


selling 


vidually. As yet there had been no— 
organization. | 


Union Organized—For 1952 Season 


When the season had ended, and 
all disturbances had ceased, some 
of the farmers decided that they 
should prepare for the coming sea- 
son. A few of the farmers who 
worked in the building trades dur- 
ing the off-season period, called on 
E. H. Williams, the state president 
of the Louisiana Federation of 
Labor. The American Federation 
of Labor notified the National Agri- 
cultural Workers Union of this de-. 
velopment in Louisiana. The Na- 
tional Agricultural Workers Union 
is the only affiliate of the A. F. of L. 
composed of farm people. The 
Fruit and Vegetable Producers 
Union, Local No. 312, was chartered 
July 28, 1951. The Southern office 
of the American Federation of 
Labor sent in staff organizers to 
assist the farmers in organizing 
their Union. One or more A. F. of 
L. organizers were kept in the area 
to assist the strawberry farmers 
until the end of January, 1952. 
However, it was not until the last 
of February, 1952 that the National 
Agricultural Workers Union could 
send its own representative into the 
area. The 1952 season was then 
getting underway and the plans for 
the year’s operation had already 
been worked out by the Local 
Union. 


Union Operates Co-op Marketing 
Agency 


The program was to operate 
through the Union Local, a Co- 
operative Marketing agency. All 
of the members decided to sell their 
berries at the public auction in 
Hammond, and they had entered 
into an agreement with John Simp- 
son, a man of many years experi- 
ence in strawberry marketing, to 
become their selling agent. The 
agent was instructed to use his dis- 
cretion. If he found on basic in- 
formation and knowledge of the 
market that the price offered on the 
auction was too low, the union 
members’ berries were to be sold 
directly to produce merchants in the 
terminal markets for the best price 
obtainable. 

The members of the Local agreed 
to continue delivering their berries 
to the local “handlers” but not un- 
til the local “handlers” agreed to 


‘deliver the berries to the Union 


Sales Agent. Five of the “handlers” 
would not at first’ agree to deliver 
the farmers’ berries to their selling 


N 
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CHAIN STORE BUYERS TRY STOP UNION 


agent, but after a short period of 
picketing, these five “handlers” 
reached’ an agreement with the 
Local. There was no violence or 
trouble of any kind connected or 
growing out of this short “strike” 
against the five “handlers.” Nego- 
tiations were undertaken by the 
Local Union with the processers of 
_ frozen strawberries. With the as- 
sistance of an arbitrator, Rev. Vin- 
cent J. O’Connell, a prominent 
priest in the New Orleans Diocese, 
an agreement was reached as to the 
price to be paid. 


No Disturbance—1952 Season 


When the National Union repre- 
sentative was assigned to assist the 
strawberry farmers in Louisiana, 
he was instructed to prevent any 
recurrence of the violence that pre- 
vailed among the unorganized 
farmers in 1951. Such picketing as 
was carried on in the 1952 straw- 
berry season was organized and en- 
tirely peaceable. 


Wall Violates Contract—Buyers 
Try Stir-Up Violence 


It was not until the 1952 straw- 
berry season was ended and one of 
the handlers, Henry Wall, who had 
signed an agreement to sell all 
_ produce, strawberries and vegeta- 
bles through the Union Sales 
Agency, refused to abide by his 
contract, that any disturbance oc- 
curred in the area. The Union Local 
picketed the packing shed of Henry 
Wall of Springfield, La., because he 
refused to abide by his contract. 
There were attempts to stir up vio- 
lence, which the union officers and 
members were convinced stemmed 
directly from buyers representing 
- chain stores and commission houses 
which were unable to manipulate 
the strawberry auction to their own 
profit. There were several union 
men arrested on minor charges, 
such as blocking traffic. There were 
fist fights engaged in by individuals 
on opposite sides of the issue; some- 
one threw a coca-cola bottle at a 
local truck and the driver claimed 
he had been fired upon. There was 
no interference with the movement 
of vegetables to and from the pack- 
ing shed. The matter ended with a 
few individuals being tried in local 
courts and civil suits filed by both 

parties to the controversy. 


Credit Union Makes Loans—1953 


Karly in the 1952 season plans 
were made for establishing a Credit 
Union to make small loans to the 
union members. However, since the 
members had no cash to purchase 


shares, it was not until the end of 
the year before the credit union was 
formally organized and began 
making loans for the 1953 season. 


1952 Season Good—Union Pays 
$40,000 Rebate 


During the 1952 season the mem- 
bers of the union marketed their 
berries co-operatively through the 
agent hired by the Local Union. 
The Union made the usual charge 
of 15c per crate for the services of 
the. selling agent. At the end of 
the season it distributed dividends 
to the members amounting to 7c 
per crate, after all expenses of the 
selling agency had been deducted. 


There was in excess of $40,000 dis- |. 


tributed in the form of dividends 
due members. Some of the farmers 
elected to place all or part of these 
savings in shares in the credit 
union. 

The affairs of the Union were 
conducted democratically and an 
advisory committee met with the 


selling agent daily during the sea- 


son. The membership on the com- 
mittee was rotated so that repre- 
sentatives of all sections and groups 
could participate. While any farmer 
could sell his products on the public 
auction and otherwise use the serv- 
ices of the Union, nearly 90 per cent 
of the 2,700 strawberry growers 
were members of the Union. The 
1952 season was the most success- 
ful in many years. The Union Local 
also set standards as to quality of 
berries to be handled by their 
agency, and as a result received top 
prices paid on the free market. 


Co-op Formed—Marketing 
Agreements Made 


While there were no formal mar- 
keting agreements during the 1952 
season, the Union Local carried on 
the activities and functions of a 
bona fide farm co-operative. The 
members of the Union were under 
no obligation to sell their berries 
through the Union Co-operative 
marketing agency. Prior to the be- 
ginning of the 1953 season, it was 
decided to organize a farmers’: co- 
operative marketing association 
and to have all members who 
wished to participate in the pro- 
gram sign marketing agreements 
with the Co-operative Association. 
During the month of January 1953 
the members of the Union estab- 
lished the Louisiana Fruit and 
Vegetable Producers Co-operative 
Marketing Association and adopted 
articles of incorporation and by- 
laws. The majority of the straw- 


berry growers also signed market- 
ing agreements. 


More Farmers Grow he 


Although there were tornadoes, 
floods and losses due to spoilage of 
berries in transit, the strawberry 
season has recently come to a suc- 
cessful -close. Many former pro- 
ducers who had been driven out of 
production by manipulations of the 


chain stores began producing straw- 
berry crops again this year. Esti- 
mates are that there were over 
3,500 farmers producing crops: of 
strawberries in 1953. 


Union Program—Sane, Reasonable, 
Legal 


Our Union entered into this field 
in July, 1951 after the strawberry 
season came to an end. Since that 
time the Union has endeavored to 
further the interest of these low in- 
come farmers in every possible 


way. Efforts have been made to 


stay within the spirit and letter of 
the law. Unionism of this type is 
a new thing in Louisiana and it is 
felt by everyone concerned that our 
relations with the public require 
sane, reasonable and above all legal 
actions every step of the way. 


Why Does Government Interfere 


It is therefore incomprehensibe 
to us that the Department of Jus- 
tice should wish to prevent these 
poor farm people from acting co- 
operatively to advance their mutual 
interests. We cannot understand 


why the Department of Justice! 


would single out for persecution 
this group of farmers who work 
hard and receive such small returns 
for their arduous labor. Congress 
has made it clear in the Capper- 
Volstead Act that groups such as 
the strawberry growers of Louisi- 
ana are to be encouraged to do the 
things we have tried to do. If there 
is a prohibition on such activities 
by an organization of farm people 
affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, we wish the at- 
torneys for the Department of Jus- 
tice would inform us. _ 

We especially cannot understand 
the attitude of Mr. Henry Stuckey, 
the attorney from your division, 
who is quoted in the New Orleans 
Times Picayune and New Orleans 
Item of May 22, as announcing that 
he was there to probe the “racket” 
and clearly intimated that officers 
and members of this organization 
were law violators. 

We hope that some steps will be 
taken to correct the impression pre- 


‘buyers for commission houses 


vailing in Louisiana among union 
and non-union people alike that the 
Department of J ustice - is out to 
break up our Union. | 
We shall appreciate hearing from 
you about this matter. 
Yours very truly, 
nL MITCHELL, 
President, National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union, AFL, 
825 Victor Building, 724 9th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Tel. REpublic 7-6613. 


Notice to All Mesibers 
Local 312 


The above letter was ei: 6 the 
Department of Justice for their in- 
formation. The Union, both Local 
312 and the National Office, has co- 
operated in the grand jury investi- 
gation. The Union has not violated 
any law. We do not believe it will 
be healthy for the Administration 
to be placed in the position of per- 
secuting small farmers, no matter 
how much pressure comes from the 
big interests. Though no_ public 
statement has been made here in 
Washington or in Hammond, word 
has gotten around and there will be 
some careful consideration given 
this matter before another step is 
taken. The Administration is on 
notice that the Union will fight this 
case all of the way, and it won’t be 
alone in the battle if it comes. 

All members of the Union in Lou- 
isiana and elsewhere are urged to 
stand fast, for we are in the right 
and we will win. ' 

L. M. 


ELECTION NEWS 
FROM LOCAL 312 


In an election held June 16th 
for officers to serve for the year 
ending June 1954, members of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Producers 
Local 312, of Hammond, La. 
voted to retain Lester Felder as 
President; R. M. Singelteray, 1st 
Vice President; Henry Howes, 2nd 
Vice President; and Sam Galafora, 
3rd Vice President. In the hotly 
contested race for Secretary, 
George Forstall, incumbent, was 
re-elected by a majority of 117 
votes over A. T. Landry his pop- 
ular opponent. 3 members were 
elected to the Board of Trustees. 
They are Brothers Schilling, Buono 


and . Vaccaro. Trailing in the 
election for  trusteeship were 
Brothers Hadley, Salessi, Tuger 
and = Inzinna. Re-elected as 


Sergeant -at- Arms were Louis 
Edwards and Cassell Jones. 
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Union Represented at | 
World Plantation Meeting | 


H. L. Mitchell, President of 
the National Agricultural Workers 
Union, recently represented the 
United States at a meeting of plan- 
tation workers from all over: the 
world. The meeting was held in 
Havana, Cuba, March 12 to 26. 

The Union’s president was named 
as the workers’ delegate by the 
International Labor Organization, 
under whose auspices the World 
Conference on Plantation Work 
was convened. | 

The I.L.O. is a part of the United 
The I.L.O. is a part of the .United 
Nations and was founded as a part 
of the old League of Nations, fol- 


lowing World War I. Samuel Gom- 
pers, first President of the A. F. 
of L., was largely responsible for 
the organization being founded. 
The International Labor Organiza- 
tion is made up of representatives 
of workers, employers and govern- 
ment officials. It discusses and 
makes recommendations to govern- 
ments of all nations which take 
part. The recommendations or 
Conventions concern standards of 
living for workers. Only recently 
the ILO adopted a program pro- 
viding for regulation of wages, 
hours and vacations with pay for 
agricultural workers. The govern- 
ment of the United States has not 
yet seen fit to enact these recom- 
mendations concerning farm work- 
ers into law in our country. How- 
ever, many other countries in the 
world have accepted the ILO rec- 
ommendations. 
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THE PLANTATION WORKERS 


By H. L. MITCHELL 


President, National Agricultural Workers Union © 


Nearly 100 delegates representing 


governments, employers and work- 
ers of thirteen nations met recently 
at Havana to consider the plight 
of workers on the plantations of 
the world. The conference was the 
second held by the International 
Labor Organization’s Committee on 
Work on Plantations. _ 

The United States had not been 
represented at the first meeting of 
the Committee on Work on Plan- 
tations, which was held at Ban- 
dung, Indonesia, in 1950. However, 
at the Havana meeting there was a 
tripartite delegation present from 
the United States. As we listened 
to the conditions imposed upon the 
plantation workers of the colonial 
areas of the world, we all felt that 
the agricultural economy in our 
country is further advanced, -al- 
though many of the economic and 
social conditions affecting agricul- 
tural workers are similar. 

As we heard the delegates from 
Asia, Africa, the East Indies and 
Latin America present their prob- 
lems, we realized that similar con- 


ditions existed in the Southern part 


of the United States twenty years 
ago when that part of our country 
was dependent on a single cash 
crop—cotton, sugar cane or to- 
bacco. At that time both emloyers 
and workers on the land were 
struggling to earn a living from 
crops that could not be sold in the 
world market at a price that would 
provide a decent living for either. 

Just before the Havana meeting 
began, the plantation workers met 
in a two-day conference sponsored 
by the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and its re- 


gional organization, the O.R.I.T. 
In addition to calling for the build- 
ing of strong trade unions among 
plantation workers, the I.C.F.T.U. 
conference considered economic 
factors governing wages and work- 
ing conditions of such agricultural 
labor. The workers adopted a pro- 
gram calling for direct representa- 
tion and establishment of fair la- 
bor standards under the various in- 
ternational agreements which are 


made in reference to production 
and distribution of basic commodi- 
ties. | 


Since the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor had 
approved a resolution along these 
lines, we advanced this idea in the 
I.C.F.T.U. meeting and went into 
the I.L.0. conference with an 
agreement that the workers’ group 
would seek to bring this matter to 
the attention of the International 
Labor Organization. 


The delegates from India re- 
ported that a minimum-wage law 
had been adopted in their country 
following the I.L.0. meeting at 
Bandung and the adoption of con- 
ventions on wage-fixing in agri- 
culture by the general sessions of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in Geneva, but it had been im- 
possible to put into effect the mini- 
mum wage order due to the falling 
prices of tea, rubber and other 
commodities produced in India. 


The employer representatives at 
the I.L.0. meeting in Havana were 
bitterly opposed to worker partici- 
pation in international conferences 
on commodity agreements. They 
apparently felt that plantation 
workers’ wages should be tied di- 
rectly to the market price received 


by the owner. The meeting adopted 


a resolution requesting the Govern- 
ing Body of I.L.O. to have a report 
made on this matter for consider- 
ation at the next session of the 
Committee on Work on Plantations. 


The definition finally adopted 
says that a “plantation” is a com- 
mercial agricultural undertaking in 
subtropical or tropical regions. The 
list of plantation products includes 
nearly every major commodity 
grown in the Southern and South- 
western parts of the United States. 
If this definition of a plantation is 
accepted by the International La- 
bor Organization, it should be fur- 
ther extended to include all com- 
mercial agriculture throughout the 
world, with perhaps regional con- 
ferences and committees called to- 
gether to consider special problems, 
such as those of plantation workers 
in Asia, Africa, ete. | 

It is my understanding that, 
while there is a Permanent Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the I.L.O., 
this committee is composed mainly 
of experts and is not a representa- 
tive committee. It therefore ap- 


pears to me that, in order to deal 


with problems affecting agricul- 
tural workers’ throughout’ the 
world, the above suggestions for a 
representative committee on agri- 
culture might well be advanced in 
the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 


It was apparent at the Havana | 
meeting that the employer repre- 
sentatives from the United States 
are men of social vision as com- 
pared with their counterparts from 


| Asia, Africa and South America. 


The owners and managers of the 
colonial empires of tea, coffee, rub- 
ber and sugar cane appear to have 
learned little in the 300 years since 
the plantations were first started. 
This was illustrated by their total 
lack of concern toward improving 
production methods and sharing 
the results of increased productiv- 
ity with their workers. 


Some of the delegates represent- 
ing governments were not much 
further advanced in their thinking 
about social problems of plantation 
workers than the employer repre- 
sentatives. This characterization 
does not apply to the representa- 
tives of the U.S. government or 
most of the European government 
representatives. 


The most hopeful aspect of the 
Havana meeting was the represen- 
tation of the workers from the 
plantations. Many of the dele- 
gates were educated men with 
ideals who are providing leadership 
for the exploited and depressed 
plantation workers in their respec- 
tive countries. It was obvious at 
Havana that the aid and encour- 
agement given by the labor move- 
ment to the building of democratic 
trade unions throughout the world 
is paying off in the development of 
responsible leadership. 


I was impressed by the work of 
Luis Alberto Monge, ‘general sec- 
retary of the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization, and by that of 
Herman Patteet, permanent repre- 
sentative of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions to 
the I.L.0. and the United Nations. 
The work of these men in planning 
and in helping to conduct the sug- 
ar worker and plantation worker 
conferences in Havana prior to the 
opening of the I.L.0. meeting was 
most helpful. Patteet, as secretary 
of the workers’ group in the I.L.O. 
meeting, did an outstanding job in 
the difficult field. 


on 
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HOW ABOUT SOME 
FOR FARM LABORERS? 


By LANE KIRKLAND 


The migratory labor program re- 
cently announced by the Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy 
Committee lends further support to 
the old adage that says “it is an 
ill wind that blows no good.” 

Under the pressure of the de- 
fense emergency and a growing 
manpower shortage, past indiffer- 
ence to the lot of the itinerant farm 
worker has been replaced by a new 
and grudging concern. It does not 
come too soon or in too full meas- 
ure. 

The current farm labor recruit- 
ing problem is the national conse- 
quence of years of neglect and 
abuse. No other basic national re- 
source has been more recklessly 
exploited and dissipated than has 
the migratory labor force. The 
only real cause for wonder now is 
that such a force still exists at a 
time when better job opportunities 
for its members abound in other 
occupations. 

The contents of the . program 
spelled out in this policy statement 
‘provide a_ telling indictment of 
things as they are. 
m mtary nature of the steps pro- 
posed to bring about more efficient 
organization of the job market, for 


example—so as to provide the; 


“evreatest possible continuity of 
employment” for migratory work- 
ers—emphasizes the chaotic con- 
dition of that market today. Even 
when labor is most scarce in many 
rural areas, chronic extremes of 
underemployment prevail in others. 
A survey made not long ago 
found that the average migratory 
worker is employed only 101 days 
out of the year, seventy days in 
farm work and thirty-one more in 
non-farm employment. | 
The program also points to the 
present lack of adequate provision 
for the most basic requirements of 
human existence—housing, sanita- 
tion, medical care, child education 
—in the rural communities through 
which these workers move. The 
migratory worker has no vote or 
access to the ear of the “right 
people,” as does his employer. To 
these communities he is always an 


outsider, an interloper, with no 


claim on their facilities. 

The manpower policy statement 
calls for the stricter enforcement 
of measures designed to protect 
standards (such as they are) 
against the uncontrolled influx of 
foreign - workers. 


When domsetic labor is short, 


The rudi- 


farm” operators are prone to use 
“wetbacks” rather than to “attract 
domestic workers by the improve- 
ment of employment and living 
conditions,” as the program recom- 
mends. When domestic labor is 
plentiful, on the other hand—well, 
they still use wetbacks. 


The most novel and hopeful fea- 
ture of this policy document is the 
fact that representatives of farm 
employers on the committee are a 
party to it. So far as the record 
shows, this is the f st formal em- 
ployer acknowledgment of the fact 
that conditions are not what they 
might be and the first important 
indication of a willingness to go at 
least part of the way toward their 
improvement, 

If followed up by slaaidines. 
this would represent a substantial 
advance. 

But basic long-range problems 
not covered by this program would 


still remain. The responsibility for | 


the solution of those problems rests 
largely with Congress. 

‘Nationals‘farm labor policies in 
the legislative field today are still 
based essentially upon the old 
“trickle-down” theory — the idea 
that if the big farm operator is 
taken care of through price sup- 
ports and subsidies, then all will 
be well with agriculture and the 
hired farm worker can shift for 
himself. 

This ignores a natural law of 
labor-management relations, -dem- 
onstrated’ and finally learned in 
other industries a long time ago. 
In the absence of organizational 
rights and measures to maintain 
fair minimum labor standards, the 
unscrupulous, cutthroat employer 
will drive decent employers out of 
the field and cheap, unproductive 
labor will force good labor from 
the market. 

If the employer abuses were a 
national disgrace in a New York 
sweatshop or a Pennsylvania, coal 
mine a generation ago, they are a 
national disgrace on a California 
citrus ranch or a Louisiana sugar 
plantation today. 

It is high time that Congress, 
while expressing its tender concern 
over parity (equality with city in- 
come) for the large farm operator, 
also took steps to elevate the mil- 
lions of hired farm workers in 
America to a position of parity, in 
legal rights and dignity, with their 
fellow workers in other trades and 


industries. 


LAW VIOLATED U.S. 
CITIZENS JOB RIGHTS 
DENIED 


Public Law 78 which authorizes 
the importation of Mexican na- 
tionals, provides that no Mexicans 
may be legally imported when 
U. S. Citizens are unemployed. 
This part of the law is being vio- 
lated on a wholesale scale in every 
state where Mexican Nationals are 
being employed. 

The present Secretary of Labor, 
Martin P. Durkin, has just re- 
issued an order and has published 
a leaflet entitled “Qualified U. S. 
Workers Have the Right to Jobs 
Ahead of Anyone Else.” This gov- 
ernment published leaflet has been 
distributed to every state and local 
employment service office. The 
National Agricultural Workers 
Union, at its own expense, has 
sent copies of this leaflet to every 


Local union officer and organizer in 


all areas where Mexicans are em- 
ployed. The Union has also called 
this leaflet to the attention of the 
A. F. of L. state federations of 
labor and city central bodies in the 
areas where Mexicans are em- 
ployed. 

~The National Agricultural Work- 


ers Union is convinced that the top | 


officials of the U. S. Department of 
Labor are honest and sincere in 
their efforts to see that American 
citizens are given their rights to 
jobs on farms. However, we are 
also convinced that State and Lo- 
cal Employment Service officials 
have either been so corrupted or 
intimidated by. organized pressure 
of the large farm operators who 
prefer Mexican Nationals to U. S. 
Citizens that it will be an almost 
impossible job for Secretary Dur- 
kin and Under Secretary Mashburn 
to carry out the law. We also be- 
lieve that the Farm Placement 
Service from Washington on down 
to the man in the local office in the 
field, has no real desire to protect 
American citizens in their right to 
first choice at farm jobs. 


Union Makes Stand in Imperial— 
U. S. Citizens Blacklisted 


Large scale farm operators in 


the Imperial Valley have over 10,- 
000 Mexican nationals at work in 


this area of California. Labor con-: 


tractors are supplying a_ supple- 
mental force of 4,000 or more wet- 
backs to growers who do not em- 
ploy nationals. There are only a 
few local resident workers left in 
the Valley and they are unem- 
ployed. The nationals and wet- 
backs have all of the good jobs. 


The few Americans who are still 


a day, or else the worker is fired 


there are mainly members. of the 
Union. Under the leadership of 
Vice-President Ernesto Galarza, 
these -Union members are making 
a strong stand for their homes and 
jobs in the Imperial Valley. Nearly 
all are on starvation rations. Now 
and then a member of a family will 
get a job for a day or two and the. 
group can buy food to hold out 
for a while longer. The Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association which 
imports nationals will not permit 
their grower members to employ 
a union man. The Local Employ- - 
ment Service operated by one Tom 
Finney who takes his orders every 
day from “Red” Harrigan, Secre- 
tary of the Association. When 
unemployed U.S. Workers are sent 
to the Local Employment Service 
office by the Union, they are told 
by Finney that there is no work 
available. When groups of unem- 
ployed Union members are escorted 
into Finney’s office by Ernesto Ga- 
larza, jobs at the lowest wage are 
offered the workers at remote dis- 
tances with no _ transportation 
available. When workers manage 
to get to the jobs that are offered, — 
they find the work last only for 


on some pretext before the day 
ends. Although the Union mem- 
bers have long worked in crews, 
Finney breaks up the crew and 
sends the men to individual jobs. 
There are never more than two 
union men offered a job at the 
same place. 


Union Members from Imperial 
Plan Rally in North | 


‘As the Agricultural Unionist 
goes to press there is only two or 
three weeks work left in the Im- 
perial Valley of California. The 
Union members making the stand 
for their homes and jobs will join 
the other organized workers who 
have been displaced from the Im- 
perial in Northern California. 


Leaders of the Union have al- 
ready passed out word as to the 
rallying points in the San Joaquin 
Valley where the workers will dig 
in for the summer and fall and 
seek jobs on farms near their new 
homes. Already, thousands of Im- 
perial Valley folk displaced in the 
last two years are located at these 
rallying points. They have carried 
the Union with them, and are mem- 
bers of new and old local unions in 
that area. Since nearly all of the 
former Imperial Valley workers 
are Spanish speaking people of 
Mexican descent, they are a minor- 
ity group and the last to be hired 
in industrial jobs. There is little 
job opportunity for them except in 


agriculture. 
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Ridicules Charge 
That Labor Dept. 


Organizes Farm 


Workers 


Washington—Charges by farm 


employers that the U.S. Labor 


Department is promoting union 
organization of imported Mexican 
farm workers were ridiculed June 
10 by President H. L. Mitchell of 
the AFL National Agricultural 
Workers Union. 


He said it had been NAWU’s 
experience in the past that the 
Department was “employer-mind- 
ed and anti-union” as far as farm 
workers concerned. He 
pointed out that the Department 
under Former Secretary Tobin had 
helped’ organize about 200 em- 
ployer groups for the purpose of 
importing Mexican, “but certainly 


hasn’t done anything to help or- 


ganize workers.” 


Mitchell’s statement was in 
answer to a letter sent by the 
California Farm Labor Associa- 


tion, an employers’ group, to all} 


its members. The letter accused 
the Labor Department of pressur- 
ing Mexico into agreeing against 
her will that her workers could 
be represented by U.S. unions and 
that “union activity is already 
underway” among the Mexicans. 

Circulation of the letter follow- 
ed a conference between U.S. and 
Mexican officials to formulate an 
‘interpretation of the union rep- 
resentation section of the U.S.- 
Mexican farm labor agreement. 
The conference was called after 
California employer groups chal- 
lenged the right of American 
unions to represent the imported 
Mexicans, who numbered about 
200,000 in 1952. 


Branding the statements in the 
CFLA letter as “completely inac- 
curate,” Under-Secretary of Labor 
Lloyd Mashburn said Mexico had 
never questioned the right of her 
workers to represented by 
American unions and no dispute 
had ever arisen on the issue until 
CFLA’s “recent campaign was in- 
spired.” 


Mashburn wrote Sen. William 
Knowland (R. Cal.) that such 
“false information“ was being dis- 
seminated by certain farm groups 
as part of the employer pressure 
campaign to transfer the Farm 
Placement Service from the Labor 
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Department to the Department of 


Agriculture. 


Mitchell also said that farm 
employer groups, which “know 
they control the Agriculture De- 
partment completely,” have for 
some time been using the threat 
of transferring FPS as a means 
of keeping FPS field representa- 
tives from carrying out the law 
as it benefits farm workers. 


He said he hoped Secretary of 
Labor Martin P. Durkin and his 
assistants would “meet the prob- 
lem head-on” and “carry out the 
law for what the law says.” 


Mashburn said the talks with 
Mexico had yielded an as yet un- 
signed affirmation that 1) im- 
ported Mexicans may be repre 
sented by any union (including 
American unions) they choose in 
an election; 2) the union cannot 
bargain for changes in the inter- 
governmental work contracts, but 
may only handle grievances aris- 
ing out of the contracts. 


® 


PAY YOUR DUES 
KEEP IN GOOD 
STANDING 


Child's Version 


The Lord’s Prayer has had to 
withstand a great deal of mumb!- 
ing and confusion, especially from 
children trying to learn it from 
poor enunciators or from mutter- 


ing crowds. 


One little boy was heard to. pray. 
“Harold be Thy name.” Another 
begged, “Give us this day our jelly 
bread.” A New York child peti- 
tioned, “Lead us not into Penn 
station.” | 


Outlived 'Em 


Speaking about hatred, a 
preacher asked those members of 
his congregation who had con- 
quered this sin to stand up. 

A very old man—the oldest man 
in the county—got to his feet. 

“You don’t hate anybody at 
all?” asked the preacher. 

“No, I don’t, said the old man. 

“That’s wonderful. Tell us how 
you did it.” 3 

“Well,” piped the aged one, “all 
those skunks who did me wrong, 
all those blankety blanks I hated” 
—and he cackled triumphantly— 
“they’re all dead!” 


put the land in grass. 


WHAT GOES 


A NEW FARM PLAN 
PLOW UNDER 
THE SMALL FARMER 


Questions were raised in Con- 
gress recently by congressmen 
and senators as to whether the 
new farm plan promised by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Benson 
was one to plow under every little 
farmer in the nation. What caused 


-|this concern in Congress was re- 


marks made by the “Briefcase- 
Farmer,” True D. Morse, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, who has 
been sounding off to the effect 
that the best solution to the farm 
problem would be to let the little 
farmer get out of farming and 
Morse says 
also that if it were not for gov- 
ernment price guarantees, such 
farmers could not keep operating | 


anyway. One senator wanted io , 


know, who was going to be the man 
who decides who is inefficient and 
who should be plowed under in 
this new farm program? Another 
said, if this is the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministrations plan, then instead of 


a Brannan Plan to get rid of sur- 


plus farm products, we have a 
Benson plan to get rid of the sur- 
plus farmers. 


A CRUSADE 
IN A CADILLAC 

Having already started’ the 
give-away program by _ turning 
over to the oil companies in three 
state the title to off shore oil | 
lands, President Eisenhower re- 
cently denounced the T.V.A. pro- 
gram as “Creeping Socialism.” 
Senator Morse of Oregon warned 
the administration if they tried to 
put through a bill to give the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to the 
electric light trust, that his record 
fillibuster on the tideland oil issue 
would seem like a short rehearsal. 
Morse also termed the _ Eisen- 


hower Administration a “Crusade 


in a Cadillac,” meaning that the 
Administration was composed of 
millionaires, intere ted solely in 
getting control of the natural re- 
sources belonging to all of the 
people. | | 
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